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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


The manuscript of I. F. Stone’s The Hidden History of the Korean War 
is nearly ready to go to the printer. It is a long and carefully documented 
work, and costs being what they are, we have been obliged to set a retail 
price of $5. On advance orders which come to us direct rather than through 
booksellers, however, we can sell the book economically at considerably less 
than $5. We are therefore making certain special offers which we are sure 
all MR readers will want to take advantage of. Details will be found in the 


“Announcement” on the back cover. Please act immediately. 


While MR’s office is now at 218 West 10th Street, please note that the 
mailing address, to which all communications should be sent, is 66 Barrow 
Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


The next meeting of MR Associates will be held on March 18th, with 
Professor Dirk Struik as the speaker. Professor Struik is the eminent MI 


(continued on inside back cover) 

















WHY AMERICANS WILL BE SOCIALISTS 


Why will most Americans eventually be socialists? 
Two events of recent weeks give the answer. 


One was the mine explosion in West Frankfort, Illinois, on 
December 21st, which cost the lives of 119 coalminers. 

The other was the Christmas-night murder-by-bombing of Harry 
Moore and his wife. Harry Moore, a Negro, was Florida State Co- 
ordinator of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 


On the surface, these events appear to be unrelated. But it 
would be wrong to think so. Actually, they are the common effects 
of a single cause—the natural products of capitalism’s hunt for 
profits. 

The mine disaster, worst since 1928, is a clear case. “Absolutely 
avoidable accident,” was the verdict of a Bureau of Mines official. 
(New York Times, December 25.) Why was it not avoided? Because 
accident prevention in coal mines is expensive and miners are 
cheap. That’s all there is to it. 


This is a condition which exists, in more or less dramatic form, 
throughout the whole field of capitalist business. In his hunt for 
profits, the capitalist cuts costs to the bone. If that means endanger- 
ing the lives of his workers, the capitalist may be sorry—but that’s 
all. He’s in business to make money, not to save lives. Capitalism, 
as Marx said, is a system in which “the laborer exists for the process 
of production, and not the process of production for the laborer.” 
(Capital, Kerr ed., Vol. I, p. 536.) 


No amount of safety legislation, important as it is, can change 
the nature of the system. Only the workers themselves can do that. 
When they understand this, they will act. They will create a new 
system in which the process of production exists for them and their 
families and the society of which they form the foundation and the 
majority. Then there will be no more “absolutely avoidable ac- 
cidents” costing the lives of hundreds of human beings, and the 
workers of America will be socialists and proud of it. 


The murder of Harry Moore was no accident, avoidable or other- 
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wise, It was a deliberate act, perpetrated with a definite purpose. 
The purpose was to keep the Negro “in his place’”—that is to say, to 
keep him in that condition in which he can be most efficiently 
exploited for the greater profit of capitalist business. Racial hatred 
and racial violence have never had any other purpose since they 
were brought to the New World along with chattel slavery by the 
first European imperialists. 

But the murder of Harry Moore is more than the latest of a 
long series of purposeful crimes against the Negro race. The specific 
circumstances and timing of this crime give it a special significance, 
perhaps even mark it as a turning point in the struggle for Negro 
liberation. The NAACP has always worked for Negro liberation 
within the framework of the existing social order. In recent years, 
certain limited but nevertheless important successes have been 
achieved. The legal foundations of segregation, heart and core of 
Negro oppression and exploitation, have been chipped away and 
weakened. Reformists of all kinds have cited these achievements as 
evidence of the correctness of their perspective and methods. Now 
they have their answer in the frank and brutal form of murder. 

It has always been so with capitalism. You can reform it any 
way you want so long as you don’t threaten the production of 
surplus value. To such threats capitalism has one ready answer: 
unlimited violence. That was the meaning of European fascism, 
the highly organized violence of the ruling class against increasingly 
powerful socialist movements. And that is the meaning of Harry 
Moore’s murder, a mere foretaste of the violence which the 
Southern oligarchy (itself no more than a segment of the ruling 
capitalist class) will let loose in defense of its right to squeeze the 
last ounce of surplus labor out of the Negro worker. 

Reforms, yes. But only the merest beginning can be made under 
capitalism. Real reforms will be possible only within the framework 
of a new, socialist system. To the extent that this lesson is learned, 
Harry Moore will not have died in vain. 

Capital, said Marx, came into the world “dripping from head 
to foot, from every pore, with blood and dirt.” (Capital, I, p. 834.) 

It still is. 


CONFLICT IN THE RULING CLASS? 


In the last few months, a growing number of voices within the 
ruling class have been raised in criticism of American military and 


foreign policy. 
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On October 10, Charles E. Wilson, president of General Motors, 
told the Society for the Advancement of Management that the 
United States must make it clear that “our nation has no desire or 
ambition to control or dominate the rest of the world” and that 
“the military program must not be expanded beyond the minimum 
needed to defend the country.” The great danger now, he said, is 
overpreparedness, and in this connection he quoted approvingly an 
editorial from the Detroit News of October 7th: 


Our supposed purpose still is to deter Russia, to check Com- 
munist aggression and to provide its forces with visible proof 
that if they were to undertake a general war, the way would 
be hard, and they would probably not win. 

But it was never intended that we would confront the 
Communist world with preponderant power, or project a pro- 
gram of armament which in the immediate future might give 
Russia genuine fears for her security and thereby impel her to 
strike while there is yet time. 

Those outside the military establishment who until now 
have supported rearmament will not support it that far, for 
they realize all too well that it is but trading one form of 
jeopardy for another, more gravely menacing because of its 
multiple dangers. 

This nation cannot live for long in peace, or in relative 
prosperity, once it is converted into an armed camp. 

Either it will be beggared by the cost of military upkeep, 
and the starving of the supply to its civilian economy will pro- 
mote depression and political demoralization, or to ward off 
these evils, we will take the road to war, even as Hitler did. 

Our magic is not greater than that of other countries which 
in times past have met ruin by having to make the same fateful 
choice. 

Vast as the threat from Russia may be, we must continue to 
run risks in that quarter, rather than visit an entrenched militar- 
ism upon the United States. (Quoted in the Daily Compass, 
Oct. 11, 1951.) 


More recently, Philip Reed, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of General Electric, spoke in a similar vein to the International 
Conference of Manufacturers meeting in New York. Stating that the 
evidence indicates that “Russia will not deliberately precipitate 
another world ‘war within the foreseeable future,’ Reed called for 
a reduction and retiming of the whole defense program. He was 
warmly applauded, according to Russell Porter in the New York 
Times (December 5,) when he said that “the dangers from another 
serious wave of inflation may be as great or greater than the dangers 
of further warlike moves on the part of Russia or her satellites.” 


Even more recently, Sumner Slichter, of the Harvard Business 
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School, an economist highly respected in business circles, has written 
scathingly of “the retrogression in the quality of thinking on na- 
tional security and foreign policy that has characterized the United 
States for more than a year.” Says Slichter, not without irony: 


In the summer of 1950, Emanuel Shinwell, the British 
Minister of Defense, in a speech before Parliament, estimated 
that Russia was then spending about 13 percent of her national 
income for military purposes. Let us suppose that Russia 
trebles the proportion of her national income spent on military 
purposes. She would still be spending only about 35 percent as 
much as the United States proposes to spend in the coming 
fiscal year. Indeed, the proposed expenditures on defense in 
1952 and 1953 are almost as large as the entire output of the 
Russian economy! Undoubtedly a dollar spent on defense in 
this country buys less real defense than an equivalent expendi- 
ture in Russia. The armed services of the United States, how- 
ever, cannot be so inefficient that our security is threatened 
unless our defense outlays approach the entire national product 
of Russia! (The Atlantic Monthly, January 1952, p. 51.) 


Slichter’s statement is, to be sure, disingenuous—first, because 
there is absolutely no evidence that Russia has acted or proposes to 
act in accordance with his assumption; and second, because he as- 
sumes that the purpose of American policy is defensive rather than 
offensive. But all the same, the statement reflects a sharply critical 
attitude toward official United States policy. 


It would be possible to cite further examples of criticism of 
American military and foreign policy from Big Business and con- 
servative sources, but it hardly seems necessary. After all, the 
President of General Motors, the Board Chairman of General 
Electric, and the Lamont Professor at the Harvard Business School 
are certainly not to be regarded as isolated and unrepresentative in- 
dividuals. Their views, we may be sure, are symptomatic and im- 
portant. 


The “only” questions we have to try to answer are: Symptomatic 
of what? Important in what sense? 


These are not easy questions, and they are especially baffling to 
those who hold to the simple Wall Street theory of the American 
ruling class. General Motors and General Electric are two of the 
biggest and most profitable corporations in the country, General 
Motors is controlled by the DuPonts and has long had close Morgan 
connections; General Electric is almost the prototype of a Morgan 
firm. The top officials of these companies must be regarded as 
thoroughly responsible Wall Street spokesmen. If Wall Street really 
controlled the economy and the government in the way that Amer- 
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ican radicals have traditionally been inclined to assume that it does, 
it would be difficult to understand why Messrs. Wilson and Reed 
should find it either desirable or necessary to indulge in public 
criticism of the fundamental policies of the United States govern- 
ment. If they approve of the policies being pursued, they should 
keep quiet, or at least not criticize. If they disapprove, they should 
take steps to bring about changes, certainly not air their discontents 
in public. 

The Wall Street theory, in short, is no help at all. But why? 
Perhaps if we can answer this question we shall be on the road to 
understanding the mystery of Messrs. Wilson and Reed. 


The two crucial weaknesses of the Wall Street theory are (1) 
that it assumes a much higher degree of organization and cen- 
tralization in the ruling class than actually exists; and (2) that it 
assumes that the ruling class controls directly and unerringly, whereas 
in reality it controls indirectly and very imperfectly. The right 
analogy is not an engineer who is the complete master of his materials, 
but let us say the driver of an enormous truck with weak brakes 
and an inefficient steering gear—a driver, moreover, who doesn’t 
know the route he is traveling and is always in danger of losing con- 
trol on curves and hills. Once the truck gets really rolling, the 
driver has one hell of a time either stopping it or shunting it onto a 
new road. And there is always the chance that he won’t succeed, in 
which case the truck will smash up with disastrous results for all 
concerned. 


The meaning of Messrs. Wilson and Reed, then, might be either 
one of two things. First, it might be that a basic difference of opin- 
ion over America’s global policy exists in the ruling class, and that 
this division reaches right up into the highest echelons. Second, it 
might be that present policy, aimed at crushing socialism and 
achieving American world domination, has already gained such 
momentum that even the Big Boys are finding it difficult (and 
perhaps impossible) to apply the brakes and steer a new course. Or, 
what is more likely, a combination of the two—there is genuine dis- 
agreement in the ruling class and the momentum of the existing policy 
of seeking unlimited world domination is enormous. To adapt our 
analogy, we might say that the truck has been gathering speed for 
five years now, with the driver dozing most of the time (shall we 
say drunk on easy profits?). He is now waking up and beginning to 
discover his real plight. The great question is whether he can regain 
control of his careening vehicle. 

Analogies can help us to think about problems, but they must not 
be confused with real analysis. We must investigate the specific 
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factors which have produced this new attitude in the upper reaches 
of the ruling class. Are they temporary or lasting? Will they increase 
or diminish in intensity? These are vital matters: they will determine 
whether the opposition to present official policy is likely to grow and 
spread, or whether it is likely to die out. Let us examine this more 
closely. 

First, it is necessary to be clear that Messrs. Wilson and Reed 
are by no means opposed to Cold War as such. They seem to have 
no doubt that a Cold War on the scale of two years ago (say $30 
billion a year at present prices) is a good thing. And Reed is even 
prepared to agree to a $50-billion Cold War. What they don’t 
want is a steadily growing Cold War—$50 billion this year, $75 
billion next year, $100 billion the year after, and so on up and up. 
The reasons for this can be most clearly seen in corporate profit 
figures since the beginning of 1950. Here are the latest figures, in 
billions of dollars at annual rates, as given in the December issue of 
the government publication, Economic Indicators: 


Before taxes After taxes 


1950: First quarter 31.9 17.5 
Second quarter 37.5 20.6 
Third quarter 45.7 25.2 
Fourth quarter 50.3 27.8 

1951: First quarter 51.8 20.7 
Second quarter 45.4 18.4 
Third quarter 41.5 17.0 


These figures tell an eloquent story. The immediate effect of 
Korea was to set off powerful inflationary forces which sent profits 
zooming up. But as the armament program began to gather momen- 
tum, as tax rates rose, and as controls—shot full of loopholes though 
they are—began to be applied, profits turned downward. If the arma- 
ment program continues to grow, the downward trend of profits is 
very likely to persist. 

Second, quite apart from their effect on profits, taxes and 
controls are strongly resented by American Big Business. There 
are, of course, ways of evading taxes; controls can be flouted and 
even manipulated. But all the same, as the economy approaches all- 
out militarization, taxes and controls do impose growing restrictions 
and burdens which Big Business finds most unwelcome. 

Profits, taxes, controls—these are the underlying factors which 
condition Big Business attitudes toward almost everything. A policy 
which eats into profits, steps up taxes, and multiplies controls is 
bound to arrouse Big Business resentment. Nevertheless, it might still 
be tolerated, even actively supported, if it looked like having a 
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good chance of ultimate success. But this is precisely what present 
American policy does not look like having. America’s satellites are 
daily growing more restive and less reliable. Big Businessmen have 
ample opportunity to confirm this in contacts with their western 
European opposite numbers. Here is what Stanley C. Allyn, President 
of the National Cash Register Company, found after two recent 
trips to Europe: 


People are more concerned about America than they are 
about Russia. . . . A Swiss banker told me there were three 
things he was worried about. He was afraid that (1) any 
country that is spending as much on arms as the United States 
is bound to get into war sooner or later, (2) inflation in the 
United States may undermine the stability of the dollar, and 
(3) America may not have the experience to give the world 
the leadership it needs. I'll take a Swiss opinion any time; 
those people are realists. (From the San Francisco Chronicle, 
as quoted in the National Guardian, November 28, 1951.) 


Quite apart from the unreliability of America’s allies, the 
military prospects of a war against the socialist world are far from 
bright. We presented evidence of this last month (“Stop, Look, and 
Listen,” MR, January 1952, pp. 261-267), and we may be certain 
that the situation is well understood in Big Business circles. 


Finally, suppose it were possible to defeat the socialist world in 
an atomic war. Big Business can hardly share Collier’s fatuous notion 
of “a better era” to follow. Two “victorious” world wars have led 
directly to a vast expansion of socialism. Can the wiser heads among 
America’s capitalists imagine that this was just an accident and 
that “next time” everything will be different? 

The attitude which Messrs. Wilson and Reed reflect may be 
summed up somewhat as follows: Cold War is a good thing in 
itself. It sustains the rate of profit and postpones depression. But 
if pushed too far, it eats into profits and threatens to get us into 
a hot war from which nothing good can come. The people in con- 
trol in Washington have already gone too far: profit statistics alone 
are enough to prove that. It is now time to call a halt and bring 
the Cold War back to beneficial and manageable proportions. 


It will be seen at once that the factors responsible for this at- 
titude are by no means transitory or superficial. They are lasting and 
deeply rooted. They will continue to operate and to influence ever 
wider circles of the ruling class, 

We must now attempt to assess the obstacles which stand in the 
way of translating this opposition into official policy. 


First, there is a fundamental ambivalence in the attitude of 
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even the most clear-headed and rational representatives of the ruling 
class. They may see the dangers and pitfalls of the present course 
and yet be reluctant to oppose it. Just as the Cold War may be car- 
ried too far, so any attempt to slow it down may overshoot the mark. 
The result would be depression, unemployment, popular disillusion- 
ment, the rise of a relatively radical and potentially socialist op- 
position. So far, no one has proposed a coherent and positive policy 
which would avoid the dangers of both too much and too little 
Cold War. Lacking such a policy of its own, the opposition to present 
official policy tends to be limited to futile carping. 


Second, what we may call the politics of hysteria stands in the 
way of any rational approach to the reconstruction of American 
policy. In order to rupture the wartime alliance between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, to turn the American people against the 
socialist world, in other words, to get the Cold War going at all, the 
American ruling class deliberately fostered an atmosphere of hysteria 
in the years following World War II. The anti-Soviet specialists, the 
Dallins and little Schlesingers, the Burnhams and Koestlers, were 
given their head and paid well for taking it. The Un-American 
Committees were revived and multiplied and prodded to do their 
dirty work of smearing and lying. High-powered organizations which 
deal in patriotism and the salvation of souls were encouraged to 
create the atmosphere of intolerance and superstition in which alone 
they can flourish. In a word, the stage was set for the dominance 
of political life by the McCarthys and McCarrans, the Bridges’ and 
Xnowlands—those who have a vested interest in war and hatred. 
In such an atmosphere, other politicians and would-be politicians, 
the Trumans and Achesons who might be decent people under the 
right kind of pressure, suffered moral collapse and have sought to 
save their skins by vying with their rivals as redbaiters and war- 
mongers. The politics of hysteria will not last forever, of course; 
the situation is unstable and subject to rapid change. But no one, 
not even among the biggest capitalists, knows how to initiate such 
a change. They are like the sorcerer who could no longer control the 
forces of the nether world which he had conjured up by his spell. 
And until a change does set in, the politics of hysteria cannot but 
be a most formidable obstacle to any reorientation of America’s world 
policy. 

Finally, another extremely important obstacle is the growing 
role of the military in every aspect of American life. The military 
and all its allies and hangers-on, like the politicians of hysteria, 
have a vested interest in war and hatred. It was relatively easy to 
play up the military, to put it in key positions in the government and 
the economy, to treat it as an oracle of wisdom; it would be by no 
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means so easy to reverse the process. We shall see in the months ahead 
by the way the Big Money that controls the Republican Party deals 
with the Eisenhower candidacy whether there is any serious inclina- 
tion in the ruling class to tackle this trend toward increasing mili- 
tarization. 


Big Business, then, tends to fear that any moderation of the 
Cold War will get out of hand; while all the elements to which it 
has entrusted the conduct of affairs in the period since World War 
II—the patrioteers and miracle-workers, the poison penmen and 
hysteria-mongers, the moral cowards and the military bigwigs—are 
pushing the country with headlong speed toward the ultimate 
disaster. 

Under these circumstances, we must welcome the protests of 
Messrs. Wilson, Reed, and the others, but at the same time we must 
keep our fingers firmly crossed, Can Big Business really make up its 
mind that it fears a possible war more than it does a possible depres- 
sion? Will it fight, and fight hard, to restore a measure of reason and 
common sense to the White House and the State Department and 
the Pentagon? A few speeches, no matter how important the speak- 
ers, can provide no answers to these questions. The only thing that 
would really count would be practical action—and so far, it must be 
said, there has been very little sign of anything like that. 


It is too soon, in other words, to judge whether a real conflict 
is shaping up in the American ruling class, or whether the opposi- 
tion to official policy which is clearly (and inevitably) growing will 
confine itself to hand-wringing and lamentation. 


This year’s presidential campaign, and especially the contest be- 
tween Taft and Eisenhower for the Republican candidacy, should 
provide many clues to the puzzle, if not the answer itself. 


(January 15, 1952) 





In large measure, the present American program is designed 
for fighting Russia, not for staying at peace by deterring a Russian 
aggression. Certainly, when one imagines what expenditure at the 
rate of $65 billion a year, continued for several years, will bring 
forth, when one hears talk of an Air Force of 140 groups, it is dif- 
ficult to believe that it is not being overdone. If so, it should be cut 
back, for too large a program creates too much dislocation of one 
sort while it continues and of another sort when it stops. Moreover 
it is not safe for the world for either side to be overwhelmingly 
stronger than the other—even if it is our side and inspired by the 
most pacific of intentions. Good men are not exempt from tempta- 
tion. —The Economist, London, October 6, 1951. 
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NOTES ON THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 


BY STAUGHTON LYND 


The Chinese Revolution is the greatest event in the life of any- 
one under thirty. The story of the Revolution has been told in the 
wonderful books of Anna Louise Strong, Agnes Smedley, Edgar 
Snow, Nym Wales, Jack Belden, and Derk Bodde. But a good analy- 
sis of the Chinese Revolution is, so far as I know, still lacking. ‘The 
following notes are intended to stimulate discussion directed towards 
such an analysis. 


From the standpoint of the world revolution as a whole, the 
theoretical significance of the Chinese Revolution is to have proved 
that in an imperialist era revolution tends to occur in backward 
countries sooner than in advanced countries. As Mao Tse-tung said 
to Nym Wales in 1937: 


In the world revolution the backward countries will be vic- 
torious first. America will probably be the last. (Nym Wales, 
Inside Red China, 1939, p. 265.) 


We must remember that before the Russian Revolution, Marx- 
ists were agreed that the most advanced countries would be the first 
to go socialist. The Bolsheviks themselves at first believed that the 
significance of their revolution would be to stimulate revolution in 
countries more advanced. Not until Stalin’s accession to leadership 
was the Soviet Union’s main orientation towards building socialism 
in one country. 

Subsequent events have proved that Stalin was right. No revo- 
lution has occurred in a highly industrialized country, while back- 
ward semi-colonies (China and eastern Europe) have had revolu- 
tions, and the whole colonial world is seething in revolt. The Chinese 
Revolution is only the last of a series of events which point the 
same moral. The most important of these were the failure of revolu- 
tion in Germany, a highly industrialized country with the largest 
and strongest revolutionary movement, and the near-success of 
revolution in Spain, a backward semi-colony, But the Chinese 
Revolution is decisive, for in this case a revolution in a backward 
country was both successful (as the Spanish Revolution was not) 
and was carried through without significant outside assistance (as the 
eastern European Revolutions were not). 


The general explanation for this turn of history is, of course, 


Staughton Lynd is a graduate student at Harvard. 
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imperialism (see “The Communist Manifesto After 100 Years,” MR, 
August 1949, pp. 116-118). Imperialism tends simultaneously to les- 
sen the exploitation of workers in imperialist countries, and to in- 
crease the exploitation of workers in countries victimized by im- 
perialism. Therefore the backward countries rebel first. In so doing 
they not only free themselves but weaken capitalism in advanced 
countries by closing outlets for imperialist trade and investment, 
and by detaching from the imperialist sphere raw materials and man- 
power essential to modern war. 

From the localization of revolution in backward countries there 
follows a second point of great significance: the primary class basis 
of world revolution becomes less the industrial workers and more the 
peasantry. The Chinese Revolution illustrates this more clearly than 
the Russian Revolution. Both countries were backward when their 
revolutions occurred; but Russia was somewhat more industrialized, 
and in Russia the cities fell to the revolution before the countryside, 
whereas in China the reverse was true. As late as September, 1951, 
according to Mary Wright, more than eighty percent of the Chinese 
Communist Party was of peasant origin (“The Chinese Peasant and 
Communism,” Pacific Affairs, September 1951, p. 258). 

This phenomenon, too, is due to imperialism. First comes a 
political fact. In a country dominated by imperialism, as all back- 
ward countries are, and as China was much more than Russia, the 
seat of the imperialists’ actual physical power is the coastal cities. 
That is one reason why the revolution in such a country is likely to 
get its strongest footholds in the countryside, as in the China of 
yesterday, or the Indo-China, the Philippines, or the India of today. 

Secondly, there is an economic reason for the large part played 
by peasants in revolutions in backward countries. The general effect 
of imperialism on a backward economy is to present it with many 
of the problems of capitalism, but none of the (capitalist) means 
of solving them. Specifically, the backward economy is permeated by 
money relationships, but the imperialists prevent the country from 
developing industry. The result is twofold: the typical capitalist 
urban classes—industrial bourgeoisie and industrial proletariat 
fail to develop to any considerable degree, while an enormous reser- 
voir of discontent piles up in the countryside. Here is what happens 
to the peasant: First, cheap manufactured goods, imported from 
the imperialist countries, destroy the peasant’s handicrafts, his es- 
sential auxiliary means of subsistence; and, second, to pay for these 
goods, the peasant devotes an increasing percentage of his produc- 
tion to cash crops. In this way he enters a market in which the 
terms of trade are disadvantageous to him, because his bargaining 
position, as an isolated and uneducated primary producer, is weak; 
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in which he becomes subject to the fluctuations of world capitalism, 
which bear with special severity on backward countries; in which 
he becomes ever more dependent on the merchant, the usurer, and 
the landiord, At no point in this series of disasters has the peasant 
the option of leaving the land and taking a factory job, for there 
are practically no factories. Therefore the countryside fills up with 
impoverished peasants — tenants often hopelessly in debt. This 
unnecessary and capitalist-created “over-population” produces com- 
petition for land and credit which forces rents and interest rates sky- 
high. In pre-Revolutionary China, Mary Wright reports in the article 
previously cited, average rent was fifty percent of the annual crop. 


The peasant’s main enemy, the landlord, is an especially worth- 
less and unscrupulous type. Because of the rural “over-population” 
just described, the landlord makes enormous profits and has no in- 
centive to unify his tenants’ plots and rationalize methods of cultiva- 
tion, as the English landlords did during the industrialization of 
England. He has a purely parasitic relation to the process of produc- 
tion, wherein he functions not only as a landlord, but in addition, 
typically, as a usurer, tax-collector, and land speculator. 


The bourgeois, who exploits the peasant more indirectly than 
the landlord, is also usually unproductive. Since imperialist policy 
inhibits the creation of factories, the bourgeois must invest the profits 
he makes from trade, in land not in industry. Thus he, like the land- 
lord, becomes a speculator in land. Whereas in America the bour- 
geoisie favored land reforms (the abolition of slavery), in backward 
countries the bourgeoisie opposes them, because the bourgeois is him- 
self a landowner. Bourgeois and landlord coalesce into a semi-feudal 
ruling class, that is, a class for which the advent of capitalism, rather 
than abolishing exploitation of a feudal sort, has intensified it. 


The typical revolutionary peasant, it should be emphasized, is 
not a rural proletarian, an agricultural hired laborer, but a poor 
peasant. All studies indicate that in China the class of rural wage- 
earners was very small. Nor were the Chinese peasants serfs; serfdom 
has been absent in China for two thousand years. The situation was 
one in which peasant proprietorship, periodically reinstated by land 
reforms, always degenerated into the semi-serfdom of tenantry and 
indebtedness, 


Yet it would be a mistake to conceive of revolution in a back- 
ward country as a medieval peasant war, in which the peasants rise 
without allies in the towns. Urban allies and leaders of the peasantry 
exist. There is a petty bourgeoisie of city craftsmen and students. 
There is a fraction of the bourgeoisie which has roots in industry 
rather than speculation and consequently comes into direct opposition 
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with the imperialists: Mao Tse-tung calls these people “national 
capitalists,” as distinguished from “bureaucratic” and “monopoly” 
capitalists. Above all, there is an urban proletariat. Although small, 
its strategic significance is increased by being concentrated ir a few 
large factories in a few large cities; and as Mao has emphasized, 
it is stronger than the bourgeoisie, for there is a proletariat of both 
native and foreign enterprises, but a bourgeoisie only of native enter- 
prises. One should not forget that the Chinese revolutionary move- 
ment was centered in the cities until the defeat of the insurrections 
of 1927, and that immediately on coming to power the Chinese Com- 
munists announced a new orientation towards the urban workers, 
away from the peasants. 

We have seen that peasant discontent in backward countries is 
enormously aggravated by imperialism. And these problems must be 
solved together. A nationalist revolution cannot succeed unless it 
swings the peasants behind it by promising them land. An agrarian 
revolt will be crushed by foreign intervention unless it is connected 
with a struggle for national independence: imperialism is always 
zealous to defend the native landlord, its customary agent in back- 
ward countries. These relationships explain why in the pre-1945 
period Mao Tse-tung insisted on both a united front with Chiang 
Kai-shek against the Japanese and at the same time on the effectua- 
tion of democratic reforms, especially rent reduction. 


These, then, are two principal lessons of the Chinese Revolution: 
the present vanguard role of backward countries in the world revolu- 
tion, and the leading role of the peasantry in backward countries’ 
revoluticns, 

A third point is moral and ethical. The Chinese Communists 
have demonstrated that the unity of revolutionary leaders with the 
working masses is no “necessary myth” of Marxism, but a practical 
possibility. Thousands and thousands of Chinese students have 
actually gone to the people in recent decades, giving up bourgeois 
careers to go and live in caves and huts with the peasantry. It is 
still a policy of the Chinese Communists to encourage this; even 
artists are advised to prepare themselves by spending some time with 
a peasant family. The people are a sea, say the Chinese Communists, 
and we are fish who swim in that sea, Over and over again Mao 
Tse-tung has warned against bureaucratism and militaristic arrogance, 
and praised a “humble style of work.” In a word, the Chinese Com- 
munists have taken literally Marx’s assertion that the proletarian 
revolution must be the work of the proletarians themselves, and that 
a revolutionary party, therefore, can and must learn from the people. 


This circumstance is not merely the outcome of Chinese philoso- 
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phy or national character. It is a specific product of the twenty 
years in which the Chinese Communists lived and fought among 
the peasants. In the guerilla war which was forced upon the Com- 
munists, the support of the peasantry was absolutely essential. Neces- 
sary food, intelligence, and manpower could be derived only from 
them. Indeed, in their rural Soviets the Chinese Communists under- 
went an experience similar to that of the European burghers in the 
free cities which they had created in the very bosom of feudalism. 
In the Chinese Soviets, as in the medieval Communes, revolution- 
aries were forced to create not merely political forms but an entire 
culture, a miniature society. Thus, despite ceaseless warfare, the 
Long March of six thousand miles, and other hardships, the 
Chinese Communists were experimenting in the 1930s with such 
things as new forms of drama, of education, of production, of music. 
All this brought the Chinese Communists close to the life of the 
people as a whole, It is perhaps especially significant that some 
of the institutions created by the Communists, such as certain tech- 
niques of peasant co-operation, the use of mediation in judicial 
procedure, and the yang ko dance, were revivals of old peasant ways. 
Perhaps here was realized that contact between primitive and modern 
Communism of which Marx and Engels sometimes dreamed. 

What of the future? Certainly the Chinese Revolution will be- 
come a model for backward countries all over the world (the 
Cominform journal recommends this). Yet one note of warning 
must be struck. Russia and China were both semi-colonies before 
their revolutions; most of the remaining backward countries are 
not semi-colonies, but colonies. This difference is more than formal. 
In a colony the ruling class is stronger than in a semi-colony, for it is 
a foreign ruling class with up-to-date instruments of repression: hence 
revolution is more difficult. Take the case of India, which al- 
though now independent, was until recently a colony. After World 
War II, agrarian revolts occurred in the Indian province of Hyder- 
abad, similar to those in China in the late 1920s. Yet the Hyderabad 
rising was put down, one of the reasons certainly being the British- 
built network of railways which can carry soldiers swiftly from one 
part of the country to another, 

Doubtless these new obstacles will be overcome like the old 
ones. Revolutionaries, too, can use the railroads. Perhaps, indeed, the 
thesis with which this article began, that revolution will occur first 
in the backward countries, should be taken as a challenge rather than 
as a prediction. More shame to Americans if, as Mao predicts, 
America, with its great productive potentials and its great revolu- 
tionary traditions, should be the last country to go socialist! 
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BY HARVEY O'CONNOR 


PART II 


Current history in Jamaica begins in 1938 with the great King- 
ston dock strike under the leadership of W. Alexander Bustamante. 
The flame of industrial revolt leaped from the metropolis to the 
sugar and banana estates. 

Out of the “riots” arose the Bustamante Industrial Trade Union, 
now headed for life by “Busta,” a pistol-packing, white-maned, 
dramatic politician definitely not in the British tradition. His name 
he picked up in Cuba in the course of travels which took him to 
the States, Britain, and Spain and landed him broke on the King- 
ston docks, where he led the 1938 strike. His rise from rags to riches 
as leader of the Jamaica Labor Party and Jamaica’s “Prime Minis- 
ter” on a government salary of $3,000 a year, is one of the piquant 
stories of the Caribbean. 

Out of the great strike also arose the People’s National Party 
(PNP), the first powerful expression of Jamaican nationalism. Its 
leader is Washington Norman Manley, a cousin of Bustamante, 
and the island’s most distinguished barrister. 

During World War II, when PNP fought doggedly for Jamaica’s 
share of the Four Freedoms, Bustamante and many others were put 
in concentration camps. In jail, Busta reconsidered his position and 
was released in 1945 as the result of an understanding with the Bri- 
tish raj. Finding PNP firmly under his cousin’s control, he estab- 
lished the Jamaica Labor Party. In opposition to the Cripps-Nehru 
brand of socialism espoused by Manley, Busta plumped for “free 
enterprise.” Nevertheless, a constitution was forced from the British 
in 1944. This document, certainly one of the most involved schemes 
ever devised to give a people the appearance of freedom without 
its essence, the British called a “first step.” Since it embodied uni- 
versal suffrage, it was accepted, and the Jamaicans for the first time 
elected a House of Representatives. 

On one side of this House sits the Executive Council, a kind of 
Cabinet not responsible to it. The Executive Council is composed 
of five members elected from the House who are known unofficially 
as “ministers,” plus the Governor (a Crown appointee of course), 





This is the second and concluding part of an article which began in 
the January issue. 
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three ex-officio members of the colonial government, and two others 
who are appointed by the Governor. In a pinch, the Crown has six 
votes to five for the elected members. This body prepares the bud- 
get, has sole power to introduce financial measures in the House, 
and determines major policy. 

While the Executive Council thus outlines the legislation upon 
which the House may pass, the Legislative Council, a kind of House 
of Lords, passes judgment on bills as they come out of the House. 
This body consists of the same three ex-officio government officials, 
two other government officials, and 10 Jamaicans appointed by the 
Governor. These are for the most part leading business and pro- 
fessional men whose financial stakes dictate their conservatism. The 
Legislative Council’s approval must be obtained for all bills passed 
by the House before they can become law, subject of course to cer- 
tain veto powers of the Governor and the Crown. 

Legislation leaping successfully over these two barriers must 
meet the approval of the Governor. He is not allowed to give his 
assent, except through the Colonial Office, to any legislation affect- 
ing divorce, currency, preferential duties to any nation outside the 
Empire, the British armed forces in Jamaica, or rights of British 
subjects not resident in Jamaica. 


But a bill defeated in the House, or amended to the Gover- 
nor’s distaste, may nevertheless be declared law by the Governor 
in its original form, under his “reserved powers.” London is given 
final judgment on all bills affecting the powers granted under the 
constitution or powers exercised by the House and Legislative Coun- 
cil. Should the Governor by accident approve a bill obnoxious to 
London, the Colonial Office may set it aside. As a final fillip, Lon- 
don reserves the right to “revoke, add to, or amend” the Jamaica 
constitution, 

Despite its hobbles, this is the first constitution ever to be 
granted a Negro nation by the British, and is the forerunner of 
similar constitutions in Trinidad and the Gold Coast, a West Afri- 
can colony for which Jamaicans feel a close affinity, as their fore- 
bears came mostly from there. While this extraordinary document 
has given Jamaicans a forum and practice in politics, it has also 
fostered irresponsibility. It fits Bustamante like a glove: the failure 
of his Labor Party to better conditions or formulate a program he 
can always excuse because he lacks real power. 

The first election in 1944 gave Bustamante’s party 41 per cent 
of the votes, to 30 percent for independents (mostly conservative), 
and only 23 percent for PNP. In 1949, PNP climbed to first place 
with 43 percent, against 42 percent for Bustamante’s Labor Party, 
to which had flocked most of the former conservative vote. Never- 
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theless, Busta held a narrow margin in elected members, and so 
PNP is still in opposition. The 1951 parochial (county) elections 
showed the Labor Party still slipping; Manley and his PNP look 
confidently toward victory in the next general election which must be 
held at the latest by 1954. 


The Jamaica Labor Party is a one-man affair, governed main- 
ly by Bustamante’s whim and demagogic ability. His own irresponsi- 
bility, his rise to wealth on a shoestring, the rather low caliber of 
many of his party members in the House, his lack of program, have 
swung large sections of former supporters either to PNP or to a 
prospective third party. 

Frightened by his loss of upper-class support, Bustamante pleaded 
this fall: 


I will fight socialism until I die. I am for private enter- 
prise. If I were to quit politics, most capitalists, foreign and 
native, would have to pack up and leave Jamaica. Destruction 
will come for all and especially for the capitalists who scorned, 
should the PNP come into power. 


R. L. M. Kirkwood, the sugar man—white, British, imperialist— 
is striving to find a mass base for a third party, more dependable 
than Bustamante, less socialist than PNP. He believes that perhaps the 
small landed farmers and the urban middle class may provide the 
base. Aside from remarks about the easy purchasability of some 
politicians, Kirkwood is too clever to expose the full Tory line. That 
he left to a British Labor M.P., Geoffrey Cooper, who visited 
Jamaica last spring. 

After denouncing the sugar strikers at Worthy Park, a big es- 
tate, Cooper declared that the island’s political development was all 
downhill and blamed it on enfranchising illiterate (read “ignorant”) 
voters. Not a single white man (whites comprise less than 1 per- 
cent of the population), not a single capitalist, he complained, 
had ever been elected to the House. Instead, the parties foster racial 
hatred (read “anti-British sentiment”). The demand that all 
Englishmen leave Jamaica, he said, was downright “impertinent”; 
and he defended the eternal presence of a British regiment as needed 
in view of the island’s political instability (there are no black troops 
in the British Caribbean). 

To balance the scales, Cooper denounced the British Labor 
government for sending weak and incompetent Governors and civil 
servants to Jamaica, the kind of political cast-offs who can’t make the 
grade in Britain. The island, Cooper said, needed “strong” leader- 
ship. 

Many old West India hands said Cooper had better have left 
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such things unsaid. His open contempt for political leaders, his dis- 
dain of the “illiterate” voters were bad enough, but waving the 
bloody flag of British-Jamaican antipathy was utterly tactless when 
all responsible people were satisfied not to look down into the deep 
chasm between an alien ruling class and a subject Negro people. 


Cooper, the British Laborite, had denounced the Trades Union 
Congress, PNP’s industrial arm, as “Communist-inspired” and thus 
had opened an interesting line of inquiry. There is no Communist 
Party; and if there are any Communists, they are very quiet. But 
that is not to say that in the proletarian west end of Kingston, 
stinking with dirt and disease, there is no tinder. A substantial part 
of PNP and TUC is far to the Left of the moderate socialism ex- 
pressed by the top leaders. They, “the wretched of the earth,” bear 
no love for either imperial Britain or Negro-baiting United States. 
Their sympathies lie with Korea and China, and instinctively they feel 
that the Soviet Union is their only friend. 

Such tendencies infuriate the Geoffrey Coopers, because they 
realize that if a radical Bustamante or Manley were to appear in 
Jamaica, he could sweep the island as Uriah (“Buz”) Butler has 
done in Trinidad. The deputy mayor of Kingston, a PNP leader, 
has just been put under $2,800 bond with a three-month suspended 
sentence, to keep him from urging the use of “force and violence” 
in bringing pressure on the government. Three hundred “hurricane- 
ravaged paupers” had the audacity to invade King’s House, the Gov- 
ernor’s palace, to demand relief, and were driven off with bayonets. 
Asked who their leader was by the frightened majordomo, they gave 
the ominous reply: “We all lead ourselves.” 

The Ras Tafari sect, bearded men in strange raiment who run 
through the streets of Kingston shouting slogans, now under police 
attack because of unsolved crimes, defend themselves by saying the 
government is trying to “cloud the eyes of the people from the 
real issue at stake, which is an economic one.” The Ras Tafari-ites 
“owe allegiance” to Abyssinia and not to Britain, and continue 
Marcus Garvey’s “back to Africa” movement as a way of escape 
from Jamaican reality. 

So far, suave British colonial experts have been able to squeeze 
the juice from a demagogic Bustamante to their own advantage, 
and to neutralize learned, pacific Manley by King’s honors and the 
proud distinction of having been the first Jamaican to plead before 
the august Privy Council in London, (On his return from his Lon- 
don appearance in a commercial case, Maniey was halted in New 
York by the immigration authorities as a suspected Communist and 
later released after the angry spluttering of the outraged British 
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Embassy in Washington. On arrival home, he was greeted as a mem- 
ber, at last, of the Association of Ex-Political Prisoners, a rather large 
group. ) 


PNP's Program 


PNP, the only party with a disciplined membership organized 
on a constituency basis, has outlined a “Plan for Progress.” PNP 
boasts that it is “not an amorphous mass drifting around a self- 
willed demagogue,” in reference to Bustamante’s Labor Party, or 
the “political expression of a wealthy and privileged class.” It is 
“the party of democratic Jamaicans,” providing “the means for the 
only real expression of the will of the people.” 


PNP acknowledges the “appalling poverty, inadequate produc- 
tion of wealth, undeveloped resources, and rising unemployment” 
in the island. To lead the country out of the morass, it proposes 
a “Minister of Production” to marshal agricultural and industrial 
expansion through economic planning. 


The Land Authority would foster marketing cooperatives (al- 
ready established) and auxiliary services. On the key question of 
the distribution of land, PNP promises to establish in each parish, 
“if possible,” a cooperative farm of about 400 farmers. Such issues 
as the use of the best land for export crops, the use of upland re- 
gions for grazing, the relocation of peasants from barren and inade- 
quate mountainside tracts are not discussed. 


The Minister of Production would set up a geographical sur- 
vey to find out about possible mineral wealth (such as bauxite), 
a water survey as a step in developing water power, and an indus- 
trial research department to advise on new industries. 

An Industrial Development Corporation (similar to Puerto 
Rico’s Fomento) would pioneer new industries and develop them, 
“when vital,” as public utilities. Of existing industries, only King- 
ston transport, telephones, and radio broadcasting are listed for pub- 
lic ownership. 

Capital for industrial development would be obtained through 
loans from British and foreign government agencies (United States 
and United Nations), by tax concessions and import duty arrange- 
ments, and by encouraging local savings. 

The cure for unemployment is “more production.” To combat 
the high cost of living, rigid price controls are proposed, along with 
a “request” to Britain for higher prices on Jamaica exports and for 
a bigger share of dollars from the sterling-dollar pool. PNP sketches 
programs for housing, education, social security, and improved labor 
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standards much along the lines of the British Labor Party and the 
Rooseveltian New Deal. 


If such a program reminds one, in this day and age, of look- 
ing through a glass darkly, PNP Leader Manley might agree. On un- 
employment, the nub of Jamaica’s problem, he said recently: “No 
one can suggest a really effective answer.” At any rate, no one does. 
While schemes are suggested that give jobs or land to hundreds, 
the tide of 45,000 new born babes bears down each year on the piece- 
meal planners. 


The PNP plan draws its inspiration form Mujfioz Marin’s pro- 
gram in Puerto Rico, so glowingly reported by Stuart Chase last 
year for the National Planning Association. According to Chase, 
there are three possible “humane solutions” to keep population in 
line with food supply: (1) a shift from agriculture to industry; (2) 
birth control clinics and educational campaigns; (3) emigration of sur- 
plus workers. These have been the methods followed by Puerto 
Rico, and they are the methods which the PNP would like to emu- 
late in Jamaica. 

It is quite clear that Chase’s rosy account of the success of 
Muijioz’s program is largely propaganda. Actually, as MR’s article 
on Puerto Rico in the February, 1951, issue (“Puerto Rico: the 
Necessity for Socialism”) showed, the underlying crisis in Puerto 
Rico is as acute as it ever was. But that is not the issue here. The 
point of immediate interest is that such a program has a much 
smaller chance of accomplishing anything in Jamaica even than in 
Puerto Rico. There is no capital available for a shift from agri- 
culture to industry, and what meager sums Britain may be able to 
spare for overseas investment in the years ahead will certainly go 
into more lucrative outlets than Jamaica—Africa, Malaya, and other 
colonies more favored with natural resources. Population control 
through clinics and education is a myth. In capitalist countries at 
any rate, birth control is dependent on the standard of living rather 
than on clinics: Jamaica’s birth and illegitimacy rates reflect pov- 
erty and are not responsive to clinics. And no one, neither Britain 
nor the other colonies, wants Jamaica’s surplus labor. The stow- 
away to Britain faces jail; British Guiana and British Honduras, with 
great open spaces, want no penniless peasants; the other British 
West Indies are even more crowded than Jamaica (Barbados 
has 1250 people to the square mile). 

The cold fact is that the only ray of hope, such as it is, in 
Jamaica lies in World War III. The United States would need 
50,000 or more farm laborers, easing the pressure of the unemployed 
and adding needed dollar remittances. Britain might even farm out 
such war work as making uniforms. And, as Stuart Chase points out 
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regarding Puerto Rico, men of the hills do much better fighting 
in mountainous Korea than mainland boys whose legs are slowed 
down by too much auto-riding. Such is capitalism’s answer in 1951 
to Jamaica’s needs. 


A recent letter to the Manchester Guardian summed it up: 


The colored peoples know that they suffer disabilities in the 
economic and social fields all over the world and that the only 
field in which they are given equality is that in which human 
beings are subject to the susceptibility of bombs and bullets of 
an opposing army. 


The ignis fatuus of foreign grants is the most tangible hope 
that the Bustamantes, Manleys, and Kirkwoods can offer their 
people. This reflex of Point Fourism, while an amiable talking point 
for liberals here and abroad, seems to strike little fire in the source 
for funds—the United States Congress. While the Senate can vote 
unanimously an extra five billions for “fantastic weapons” that the 
Defense Department has not even asked for, the more powerful 
Latin American nations so far have been unable to find the com- 
bination to Uncle Sam’s treasury for economic aid. It is unlikely, 
then, that Jamaica will fare better; it has nothing the United States 
wants. The United Nations has its own budgetary problems. All 
Britain is able to do is to grant $1.5 million a year through its 
colonial development and welfare schemes, mostly on a loan basis— 
a piddling sum in contrast to Jamaica’s needs. 


PNP Leader Manley understands Jamaica’s problem in this 
regard. “The countries getting aid quickest,” he says, “are those 
raising the most hell. The easiest way to get help is to have a 
real live Communist organization.” “Unfortunately,” he adds, “the 
Caribbean has not got that organization.” The British, he feels, do 
not want the United States to extend aid to the British West Indies. 
“If we know how to exploit our own distress,” he said, “we can get 
United States aid.” 


On another occasion, with seeming forgetfulness of PNP’s an- 
nounced program for development, Manley has said that “indus- 
trial development in each island is fantastic nonsense.” That extends 
the problem to include the proposed Federation of the British West 
Indies, with dominion status. But to unite 3 million people scat- 
tered over a hundred islands in an arc of 1,500 miles, would be a 
“federation of miscellaneous poverties,” to quote Manley again. A 
British commission has drawn up a plan for such a federation, with- 
out the power to tax, without the power of economic planning, 
and with no ultimate authority over defense, external affairs, finan- 
cial stability, or public order. British Guiana and Honduras are aloof 
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from the scheme; and Trinidad, oil-rich, fears its revenues would be 
pumped into the more poverty-stricken islands. Bustamante favors 
the idea on the hope that he will be the prime minister; beyond that 
he shows little enthusiasm. 

Manley and the PNP are for Federation, but not on British 
terms. The islands, Manley says, are too small to do effective eco- 
nomic planning on their own, and Federation would help. But it 
might only pit the even more backward British West Indies against 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, the French and Dutch East Indies in the world 
sugar market. 


The Answer 


Jamaica’s emancipation must come from within, Its true Oper- 
ation Bootstrap is to transmute the unused and wasted labor of half 
its people into needed capital. This power, and this alone, could 
transform the island within ten years, assuring its people of food, 
clothing, and shelter. Only a truly socialist government could enlist 
the enthusiasm and drive of its people to such an end. 


Such a plan would bring into use for simple food crops the large 
proportion of land now unused or badly used; would curb the ex- 
cessive use of rich bottom lands for sugar; would process crops at 
home; would develop the industries that provide shelter and clothing. 
Such a program does not need Kirkwood’s $400 million in imported 
capital which would mortgage the people to their creditors forever. 

Planning of this kind, would, of course, run headlong into Bri- 
tish vested interests in the plantations and the vested interests in co- 
lonialism of native importers, landlords, and speculators. The fact 
that Jamaicans are not masters in their own house is the prime 
obstacle. 

But to develop a “Plan for Progress,” as PNP has done, based 
on British Labor Partyism and, indulgent loans from imperialist 
powers, and composed of a hundred fringe ideas minus the one 
central idea of creative socialism, is a dreary imitation of Fabianism 
and New Dealism—in a setting in which both are largely irrele- 
vant. Such little plans kindle no flame in a people’s heart, call forth 
no fighting spirit for freedom and the right to live. 

Jamaica wants leaders who combine the fire and vision of a 
Marcus Garvey, the political flair and magnetism of an Alexander 
Bustamante, the social idealism of a Washington Norman Manley, 
and an economic understanding so far unvoiced. Under such leader- 
ship, the Jamaican people can cut the Gordian knots that hold them 
back in the 19th century. But what a struggle it will be! 
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IN DEFENSE OF MALTHUS 


BY HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 


Dr. Harry Grundfest begins his article entitled “Malthusiasm” 
in the December, 1951, Monthly Review with the statement: “Popu- 
larizers of ‘scientific’ Malthusian population doctrine are fortunate 
indeed that few of their readers trouble to read Malthus’ own Essay.” 
Dr. Grundfest is unfortunate in apparently not having read the 
Essay himself, at least not carefully enough to prevent his plunging 
into the pitfall that traps nine-tenths of the commentators on Mal- 
thus, including many of the “experts” and “specialists.” 

On one point Dr. Grundfest and I agree—we both call the Mal- 
thusian doctrine scientific. The only difference is that Dr. Grund- 
fest puts “scientific” in quotation marks—I leave the quotation 
marks out. The doctrine that goes by the name of Malthusianism is 
fundamentally scientific. 


Let me make it clear at the outset that in the present connec- 
tion I am not in the least concerned about Malthus’ character or 
social viewpoint, nor whether some of his accounts of his observations 
of the reproductive customs of various peoples are “pornographic.” 
Neither am I, at the moment, in the slightest degree interested in 
the applications of the Malthusian doctrine, either by Malthus him- 
self or by others. Any scientific doctrine can be used for good pur- 
poses or for bad purposes. The theory of atomic energy can be em- 
ployed to heat an office bulding or to destroy a village full of in- 
nocent women and children. My sole concern at the moment is 
with the validity of the population theory with which the name of 
Malthus is customarily associated. 

This being the case, it is regrettable that in an article by one 
who rightly designates himself as “an American scientist” (p. 254) 
there should be so many departures from some of the accepted rules 
of scientific procedure, For example, in the first portion of his article 
he gives numerous verbatim quotations without furnishing any refer- 
ence to their source.* In one or two cases it is impossible to tell 


* Dr. Grundfest included page references in his manuscript. We did not con- 
sider them to be essential and, in the interest of brevity, cut them out before 
sending the manuscript to the printer. This criticism of Professor Fairchild is 
therefore directed at us rather than at Dr. Grundfest.—Ep. 


Henry Pratt Fairchild, Emeritus Professor of Sociology at New York Univer- 
sity, is the Chairman of Monthly Review Associates. 
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whether the quotation is from Malthus or someone else. Thus he 
speaks of “Malthus’ celibate strictures against the ‘vice’ of having 
children.” (p. 249.) I, for one, should like very much to know where 
Malthus speaks of having children as a vice. This reference to 
Malthus as a “celibate,” and as “belonging . . . to a celibate group” 
is particularly astonishing, since, as a matter of fact, Malthus was 
married and had two daughters and a son.** 

Since we are dealing with a scientific doctrine, and one to 
which the name of an individual has been attached, we must be very 
careful in the use of language, and very scrupulous in being fair to 
the author. Thus, our judgment should be based, not on the first 
edition of the Essay which appeared in 1798 and was, as Malthus 
says, “written on the spur of the occasion, and from the few materials 
which were then within my reach in a country situation.” (Ashley, 
p. 67.) The most useful edition is the second one, which was pub- 
lished five years later after extensive research, though several sub- 
sequent editions succeeded it. As scientists, we must say exactly what 
we mean, and we must take Malthus’ statements precisely as he 
made them. 


In presenting the essence of the Malthusian doctrine Dr. Grund- 
fest says: “Only the first six pages of the Essay [which edition? 
H. P. F.] sketch (without proof) the thesis that human populations 
grow in geometric ratio (2: 4: 8: 16: 32, etc.) while the food 
supply can only grow in arithmetical ratio (1: 2: 3: 4: 5, etc.).” 
Here is where Dr. Grundfest makes his fatal mistake. Malthus, in 
formulating his basic proposition, did not say that human popula- 
tions grow in geometric ratio. He said exactly the opposite. He 
said that, broadly speaking, population does not, never has, and 
can not (except under extraordinary circumstances) increase at a 
geometrical ratio. In order to be on firm scientific ground, let us 
see exactly what Malthus did say. Here is one early statement: 
“Population, when unchecked, increases in a geometrical ratio.” 
(Ashley, p. 7, italics added.) To omit the qualifying phrase creates 
just as much of a distortion as if one were to say, “Automobiles roll 
down hill at an accelerating rate of speed,” without making any 
reference to applying the brakes. 

In an even more significant passage Malthus says, “population 
has this constant tendency to increase beyond the means of sub- 
sistence.” (Ashley, p. 80, italics added.) Here you will note that 
Malthus does not say that population increases beyond the means 


** Economic Classics, edited by W. J. Ashley. T. R. Malthus, The Macmillan 
Company, 1894, p. v. Further references in this article, unless otherwise 
specified, are to this handy little volume. 
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of subsistence, but that it tends so to increase.* But, you may say, 
is that not a finical and inconsequential distinction—a splitting of 
scientific hairs? Not at all. The concept of a tendency lies at the 
very core of the Malthusian doctrine. It is just as unfair to Malthus, 
and just as misleading, to leave out the words “tends to” from his 
fundamental proposition as it would be unfair to Newton to leave 
out the same words from the basic law of cosmic gravitation and 
say: “Every body of matter . . . falls to the center of the earth.” 


What, then, is a tendency? A tendency is something that would 
happen if something did not stop it. Bodies of matter would fall to 
the center of the earth if nothing stopped them—none of them do. 
Malthus’ proposition is that population would increase at a geo- 
metrical ratio if something did not stop it, but something always 
does stop it. The big question is, what is that something? But before 
seeking the answer to that question, let us examine the nature of 
this crucial tendency somewhat carefully. 


Wherein does the tendency of human populations to increase at 
a geometrical ratio, or at any other ratio or rate, reside? Obviously, 
this tendency resides in the reproductive equipment of the human 
animal. This equipment, in turn, consists of two factors: first, the 
biological capacity of the human animal to produce offspring—what 
is called fecundity or fertility; and second, the impulse to engage 
in the kind of behavior which will bring this capacity into realiza- 
tion—what is called the “biological urge,” or “sex hunger,” or 
whatever you prefer. The realization of this twofold tendency results, 
when nothing stops it, in births, the creation of new members of 
society. Dr. Grundfest says that Malthus offers no proof that the 
unrestricted operation of these factors would result in a geometrical 
increase of population. It would hardly seem that proof is necessary. 
This proposition is as nearly axiomatic as any sociological generaliza- 
tion that you could well think of. There is not a society in existence 
of which it is true that if its members copulated as frequently as 
they would like to, and did nothing about it, there would not be 
born on the average more than two children for every two adults. 
If any such society had ever existed it would have died out long 
ago. And if, on the average, every two adults produce more than two 
offspring, you have a tendency to a geometrical increase. It may not 
be a simple ratio, like the 2: 4: 8: 16 ratio that Dr. Grundfest 


*It is true that in the pressure of his discussion, Malthus did occasionally 
condense his language and say that “population increases geometrically.” This 
carelessness is lamentable, but it offers no excuse to the scientific student for 
taking this as the deliberate and considered formulation of the Malthusian 
doctrine. 
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quotes, and it may not be a fixed ratio—it may fluctuate from time 
to time. But the principle of a geometrical ratio is there all the 
time. 

But ah, you may say, a lot of these babies die off in infancy. 
Precisely. This is one of the things, and in many primitive societies 
and in some not so primitive, probably the most important thing, 
that stops the tendency from being fulfilled. There is plenty of room 
in the Malthusian theory for this sad fact. 


But let us now turn to examine what Malthus himself said 
about what stops this tendency. Dr. Grundfest states as the Malthusian 
thesis that “the food supply can only grow in arithmetical ratio.” 
This is nearer correct than many commentators come, but it is not 
very exact. The common, most erroneous, way of putting it is that 
Malthus said that food increases at an arithmetical ratio. Let us 
see exactly what Malthus did say, and once more let us watch our 
words closely. First of all, Malthus said that, no matter how many 
beings are born, there cannot be any more in existence at any one 
time than there is food to feed them. This, also, would seem to 
be so axiomatic that no elaborate proof is necessary. Accepting food, 
therefore, as the basic limitation on population growth, Malthus 
proceeds to argue as follows: As we look at the world around us, 
and consider the actual conditions of agricultural production, there 
is no evidence that food increases at a geometrical ratio, or can be 
made to increase at a geometrical ratio. (Malthus would have been on 
firmer theoretical ground if he had carried this analysis somewhat 
further. I have done so in a passage too long to be quoted here. 
H. P. Fairchild, Outline of Applied Sociology, Macmillan, 1916, pp. 
202-203.) Instead, the increase of food must be in the nature of ad- 
dition, that is, it can be compared to an arithmetical ratio. It is 
at this point that most of the theoretical criticism of Malthus has 
been leveled. He is alleged to have said that food increases in an 
arithmetical ratio. What did he say? Let us examine his own words: 


That we may be the better able to compare the increase of 
population and food, let us make a proposition, which, without 
pretending to accuracy, is clearly more favorable to the power 
of production in the earth than any experience we have had of 
its qualities will warrant. . . . If it be allowed that the subsistence 
for man which the earth affords might be increased every twenty- 
five years by a quantity equal to what it at present produces, this 
will be supposing a rate of increase much greater than we can 
imagine that any possible exertions of mankind could make it. 
It may be fairly pronounced therefore, that, considering the 
present average state of the earth, the means of subsistence, 
under circumstances most favorable to human industry, could 
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not possibly be made to increase faster than in an arithmetical 
ratio. (Ashley, pp. 84-85.) 


In brief, if we find the certainty of a restraint on population 
even on this favorable assumption, there must be an even greater 
restraint in actuality. 

Why did Malthus take a twenty-five year period for the addi- 
tion of a given amount of food? Because, as a result of the five 
years of study that elapsed between the first and second editions of 
his Essay, which Dr. Grundfest brushess off in rather cavalier fashion, 
he became convinced that this was a reasonable period within which a 
human population could double under optimum conditions (and the 
simple 2: 4: 8 ratio be employed), and would double if there were 
nothing to stop it. In other words, his hypothetical geometrical 
ratio was a doubling every twenty-five years. There is no doubt 
that this was a very conservative estimate. Malthus used the ex- 
perience of the American colonies and the youthful American na- 
tion as his best practical example, and the fact is that this popula- 
tion did double, not only every twenty-five years, but every twenty 
years, and even every fifteen years over wide areas and consider- 
able stretches of time. 

Now it is commonly asserted that Malthus was too pessimistic, 
and that the history of the nineteenth century and the first half of 
the twentieth has disproved his gloomy prognostications. Let us see. 
We have observed that Malthus was willing to take, as the measure 
of food production (though he said it was more than could really 
be hoped for), the periodic addition every twenty-five years of an 
amount of food equal to that produced at the time he wrote. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century there were about 900 
million people in the world, and food enough to keep them alive 
after a fashion. (One of the commonest, and most palpably absurd, 
misstatements of the Malthusian doctrine is that “population in- 
creases faster than food.” How can it?) Since that time, there have 
been six twenty-five-year periods. That would mean an addition of 
enough food to feed 5.4 billion people, which, in addition to the 
900 million already in existence, would mean subsistence for 6.3 
billion human beings. The actual population of the globe today is 
only a little over one-third of that—and there is no surplus food, con- 
sidering mankind as a whole. Malthus said that this allowance was 
more than could be reasonably expected—how right he was! 

The charge that Malthus was too pessimistic, and that the 
last 150 years have discredited him, calls for a closer examination 
of what he said about the things that actually put a check on the 
innate tendency of human beings to increase. Granting that food is 
the ultimate limitation, how do the immediate restraints manifest 
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themselves? Malthus listed these limitations under the head of 
“checks,” and devoted a very considerable portion of his volume to 
considering them. He discerned two main types of checks, the 
“positive checks” which increase the death rate (and this was a 
very comprehensive category), and the “preventive checks,” which 
limit the birth rate. Both of these involve some sort and degree of 
discomfort or unhappiness, for which Malthus used the general 
term “misery.” His position was that if a society did not use the 
preventive checks and hold down its birth rate then it was compelled 
to submit to some form of positive checks, the most undesirable and 
effective of which are war, pestilence, famine, and vice. It was his 
assertion of the impossibility of escaping one or the other of these two 
forms of “misery” that caused him to be dubbed the “gloomy par- 
son” and the “arch pessimist of all time.” 

Certainly the history of the past 150 years does not refute Mal- 
thus’ warning of the threat of major misery if the preventive checks 
were not utilized. The scores of millions who have died of famine 
and pestilence during that period, added to the tens of millions who 
have perished as a result of war, bear tragic witness to Nature’s 
implacable readiness to wipe out the surplus individuals for whom 
society, with the best of its resources, is unable to provide. As a matter 
of fact, there are probably more human beings in this year of grace 
1952 living in hunger and misery than the whole population of the 
globe at the time Malthus wrote, 


It was in his treatment of the preventive checks that Malthus 
was most unscientific and most open to legitimate criticism. These he 
listed as “celibacy, deferred marriage, vice” and a vague and ill- 
defined factor which he called “moral” or “prudential restraint.” He 
made no room for contraception or other forms of birth control, 
although there is no doubt that he knew about the prevailing methods. 
But this lack affords ground for criticism of Malthus, not of his basic 
theory. Birth control in all its aspects fits precisely into his category 
of preventive checks, and its widening acceptance and introduction, 
which Malthus could not have foreseen and doubtless would have 
disparaged, has caused demographic changes in certain areas which 
many critics interpret as refutations of the Malthusian theory. Not 
at all—they are simply additions and improvements to the theory, of 
the same sort that progressive scientific research is likely to add to 
any basic theory. 

Another favorite method of discrediting Malthus, adopted also by 
Dr. Grundfest (p. 249), is to refer to the “potential” supporting 
power of the earth. There is not the slightest doubt that the earth 
could be made to support a much larger population than already 
exists, and that it will be made to do so—though why that is a con- 
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summation devoutly to be wished it is hard to understand, But that 
is not a test of the validity ef the Malthusian theory. He himself 
said that the power of the earth to produce subsistence is indefinite, 
“and the time will probably never arrive when we shall be able to 
say that no further labor or ingenuity of man could make further 
additions to it.” (Ashley, p. 110.) As we have seen, he allowed in 
theory for a much greater increase in food than the nineteenth 
century, with all its unprecedented scientific and technological ad- 
vances, was able to accomplish, even with the utilization of vast 
stretches of unexploited land. But the real question is, how many 
people can be supported on the existing food supplies at any given 
time. You cannot feed men on “potential” bread or give babies 
“potential” milk. 

The problem that has to be faced is, suppose that scientific 
inventions and discoveries and the better and wider use of land have 
enabled the population of the globe to double at some future time. 
What then? Unless in the mean time effective methods of practicing 
the preventive checks have been devised and widely adopted, the 
scope of the problem has also doubled. The problem of popula- 
tion is dynamic, not static, Until men learn to control their reproduc- 
tion within the bounds of actual production, instead of trying vainly 
to make production keep pace with unrestrained reproduction, there 
will always be a vast pall of misery hanging over the human species. 

Since Dr. Grundfest has pointed up the basic antipathy, familiar 
to every student of socialism, between the doctrines of Malthus and 
Marx in the paragraph in which he says, “Marx treated Malthus 
with unconcealed contempt” (p. 248), and since he has chosen the 
slick and somewhat sarcastic title “Malthusiasm” for his own article, 
some general observations on this kind of controversy may be in 
order.* As a matter of fact, it is a great pity when any scientific 
doctrine becomes labeled with the name of its promulgator, or any 
other man, however great the individual may be, or however signi- 
ficant his contribution to scientific theory. When that is done, the 
doctrine becomes inseparably involved with the person in question, 
and the adherents of the doctrine find themselves called by a corres- 
ponding title. This is most unfortunate. Any scientific doctrine is 
always bigger. than the individual who first propounds it, and future 
scientific work is bound to make additions or amendments to the 
first formulation. But because the principle is linked up with a great 
man, any departure from it is considered “deviationism,” and is 
regarded by the faithful followers as a sort of heresy or lése majesté, 
and as disrespect for his name. This limits the acceptance and utility 


* We suggested the title to Dr. Grundfest.—Ep. 
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of the doctrine itself, It is not necessary to be a Lutheran in order to 
be a Protestant Christian, or to be a Darwinian to hold to the theory 
of evolution (in fact, very few modern scientific evolutionists are 
strict Darwinians), or to be a Galtonian in order to be a eugenicist 
—or to be a Marxist in order to be a socialist. It is bad enough 
when a religion comes to be known by the name of its founder— 
the practice undoubtedly accounts in large measure for the deplor- 
able hostility that exists between religions that should be working 
together for the common good. It is intolerable when the practice 
is followed in the field of science. Because, as I have said, in- 
evitably some profound addition to the theory is bound to be made 
eventually by some other great man, and then Ais name must be 
added. This is already happening in the countries that call themselves 
the new democracies, where it is de rigueur to talk, not of Marxism, 
nor even of Marxism-Leninism, but of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. 
And then, it creates painful situations for the would-be scientist. 
Dr. Grundfest would, no doubt, call me a Malthusian. Others have 
called me a Marxist. Obviously, in the light of the present discussion, 
I can’t be both. I may have a split personality, but it is not that 
badly split. In fact, I am neither a Marxist nor a Malthusian. I 
refuse to have my scientific convictions labeled by the name of any 
other man, however much greater than myself he may be. I like to 
consider myself a socialist, but not of any trademarked brand. 


True science must be eclectic. It must seek the truth wherever 
it is to be found, and it must accept that which is proved true, 
however widely it may depart from the profound contributions of 
the great men and women of the past—and the present. 


“FREE WORLD" DEPARTMENT 


Under this heading we present from time to time illuminating material 
about the nature and workings of the “Free World” in defense of which the 
American ruling class is leading a holy crusade. The facts below were 


compiled by a Southern white woman from a variety of reliable sources. 
—The Editors. 


Harry T. Moore and his wife Harriet, both teachers by trade, 
were killed in Mims, Florida. They were blown up by a TNT 
bomb planted under their bedroom, on Christmas night, 1951. It was 
their 25th wedding anniversary. Florida was Mr. Moore’s home 
state; he was born there and he had been living peacefully in the 
little town of Mims (population 1,500) ever since his marriage. A 
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quiet, soft-spoken college graduate, he was an honored citizen in 
this half-black, half-white town of Mims, located on busy Route 1 
in the middle of the citrus country. In the early morning hours after 
the bombing, white neighbors came to join the Moore daughters, 
Annie and Evangeline, who had been keeping night vigil by their 
shattered home. “Why did this have to happen to us?” the neigh- 
bors asked. “Your people and our people have been getting along 
for years without bad feelings, and now this has to happen.” 


The winds, blowing fiercely that night, revealed the answer. 
For hundreds of pamphlets, which Harry T. Moore had ready for 
distribution, were fluttering crazily on fence top and tree, around 
the Moore yard. Some asked political candidates for their stand on 
segregation; others were entitled “FEPC Now,” “Better Social Se- 
curity,” “Handbook for the NAACP Convention.” 


Most of his adult life Mr. Moore had worked for social justice. 
In 1934 he joined the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP); a few years later he supported equal 
pay for Negro teachers, won the fight—and lost his job. By 1946 
he became the State Coordinator of the NAACP. At the same time 
he was executive secretary of the Progressive Voters League of 
Florida, a Negro organization to get out the vote. 


No longer a schoolteacher, Harry T. Moore became a political 
teacher, going about the rural villages of Florida persuading Negro 
men and women to fight for their democratic heritage. They had a 
right to vote, he told them; they also had a right to justice. Of 
course Mr. Moore knew such work involved personal risk. Other 
NAACP workers during crises had been beaten up, threatened, 
kidnapped, and run out of town. But when his mother added her 
warning, the son replied: “I can’t lay down on the job now... . I 
believe my activities are good for our people.” 


Harry T. Moore was the first representative of the NAACP 
to meet a violent death. But the situation in Florida is not a matter 
of one man and one bomb. In Florida the death of a Negro through 
beating or shooting is a common occurrence. No statistics are kept 
and unless the North publicizes the case, few instances make the 
pages of local papers. The bodies of such men often disappear and 
it is said they have moved away; or again the remains may be sent 
home with a warning note: “Keep your mouth shut.” For this 
reason the full story of what is going on is hard to come by. But in 
recent years certain verified cases of violence have been reported in 
the central citrus district of Lake County, Florida. 


Between 1949 and January 1952 (the month of Mrs. Moore’s 
death), at least six Negroes have been killed by lawless violence. 
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First there was Ernest Thomas, the Groveland boy who ran away 
from arrest and was caught in a swamp and shot down by the 
sheriff's posse. 

Second there was Willie Vincent who was abducted by white 
men, beaten, and pitched out of a speeding automobile to die. 


Third there was Melvin Womack, 26, a migratory citrus worker, 
seized in his home by four whites (they always come 4 to 1), flogged, 
and shot. Melvin died in a hospital, not knowing his assailants nor 
why they killed him; some say it was a case of mistaken identity. 

The fourth case was that of Sammy Shepherd, 22, the hand- 
cuffed Groveland boy shot three times by Sheriff Willis McCall in 


“self-defense.” 


The last two murders were those of Harry T. Moore and his 
wife. 

Alongside these cases must be set those of Negroes who cheated 
death. Luther Coleman, for example, a Negro janitor, was set upon by 
four whites and flogged without explanation. And Walter Lee Irvin, 
the boy handcuffed to Sammy Shepherd, survived three shots in 
neck and lung. 


Peonage is against the law in the United States—except in the 
central citrus district of Lake County, Florida, where Sheriff McCall 
is the law. There, in the busy season, in the years before the killings 
listed above, Negroes worked—or they were arrested without a war- 
rant and not freed until a $25 fine was paid. 


That’s what happened to Nathan Bailey, a Negro who worked 
for the Growers’ Marketing Service picking fruit. One Saturday he 
agreed to work if a crew could be found. But nobody called for 
him, so Nathan stayed home and busied himself around his own 
place. Soon he was arrested, under McCall’s orders, for “vagrancy” ; 
he was released upon payment of $25. 

It happened also to Obadiah Mackey, Wilfred Williams, and 
Zacharias Griffin, British citizens imported from the Bahamas dur- 
ing October 1944 to pick citrus fruit in Florida. On February 5, 1945, 
these men were taken to a “thin” section for work where they felt 
it would hardly pay them to pick, so they quit and walked home. 
Soon the Sheriff came to make arrests, saying to each: “I am locking 
you up for not working today.” As in other cases, the men were 
released after paying a $25 fine. 


Then there was the case of Mack Fryar, a Negro, who lived in 
Leesburg for 21 years. He was thrifty and had rescued a small plot 
of swamp land on which he grew his own fruit. He also worked for 
the Grove Market Company and the Herlong Company, picking and 
shipping oranges. One Saturday, having nursed his wife all night, he 

(continued on inside back cover) 
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did not appear for work. Sheriff McCall came to his home to get 
him. Asked why, McCall answered: “None of your damned jaw, 
come on with me.” When Fryar turned to get his hat, the Sheriff 
struck him with a blackjack cutting a deep gash on the side of his 
head. The prisoner was taken to jail unconscious and bleeding. Two 
days later his wounds were treated, his wife posted a $25 bond, and 
he was released. The doctor said that the blow had fractured his 
skull and he has been unable to work in the sun ever since. Because 
he “talked,” Mrs. Fryar, too, was threatened and both have since 
fled the state. 


Undoubtedly a large number of the half million American 
soldiers in Korea believe what they are told—that they are risking 
their lives there in defense of the “Free World.” But one Negro 
soldier spoke for many when he said, on recently returning from the 
Pacific, “Our fight for freedom begins when we get to San Francisco.” 
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mathematician who has been indicted, on the testimony of the officially 
honored police spy, Herbert Philbrick, of conspiring to subvert the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. Professor Struik’s subject will be “Conspiracy in 
Massachusetts.” 


One of the editors was preparing the manuscript of Henry Pratt Fair- 
child’s article, “In Defense of Malthus” (p. 315 below), for the printer a 
day or so ago. He paused for a moment to remark that there are aspects of 
the population problem that bother a lot of people and that neither Dr. 
Grundfest (in last month’s issue) nor Professor Fairchild (in this month’s) 
deals with. The other editor said: “Well, then, why don’t you write a follow- 
up to both their articles for next month’s issue?” That seemed like a good 
idea, so the March MR will contain, among other things, a third piece on 
problems of population and population policy. 
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